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interested in that period, and who are therefore not prepared to struggle 
through the pages of a Late Latin text. Such works are very few, and 
any addition to them is exceedingly welcome. 

These works stand midway between the labored scholarship of edit- 
ing a manuscript, on the one hand, and the text-book work of compiling 
a source-book for school use, on the other. They must be judged by 
this fact, and it is not disparaging to the present work to note that it 
takes its apparatus direct from Mommsen's great edition of Jordanes, 
in the Monumenta. The information in the introduction is most of it 
to be found in the elaborate study prefaced to Mommsen's text, and the 
citations in the commentary from authors referred to by Jordanes are 
most of them to be found in Mommsen's foot-notes to the text. Lest 
this should seem invidious, it must be said that Professor Mierow 
acknowledges his indebtedness, that it would be difficult gleaning any- 
way after Mommsen had passed over the ground, that the writer seems 
to have canvassed pretty thoroughly the periodical literature since 
Mommsen, for corrections, criticisms, and additions, and that the results 
of this labor appear in the introduction and commentary. Moreover, 
the commentary includes a great deal of information gathered from 
standard authorities on place-names, tribal names, and other obscuri- 
ties of the text. 

It may not be out of place to recall briefly the significance of Jor- 
danes. This Romanized, Christianized Goth wrote a condensation of a 
history of the Goths by Cassiodorus ; the total disappearance of the 
original work gave an unmerited value to the uncritical and badly 
written abbreviation. We have no sure means of knowing how much 
Jordanes contributed of his own knowledge or from his own researches, 
but the amount is generally agreed to be very little. Even allowing for 
the fact that his work represents Cassiodorus, it is of limited value as 
an historical source, for the history of the period for which it is an 
authority — say 400 to 550 A.D. — is much more accurately and fully pre- 
served in other writers, such as Procopius. Jordanes is the sole author- 
ity for some things of importance, such as the battle of the Catalaunian 
Fields; and his account of the early history of the Goths may contain 
some genuine traditions. The chief interest is found, however, in its 
revelation of that curious cultural age transitional between classical and 
medieval, which we call patristic, and of that curious type, the man of 
barbarian race only two or three generations from tribal life and wear- 
ing the habits of Christian classical society. E. H. M. 

A Short History of France, from Caesar's Invasion to the Battle of 
Waterloo. By Mary Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson). (New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1918. Pp. ix, 345. 
$2.50.) 

Any one who intends or aspires to write a short history of a large 
and complex subject might well take this book as his consummate model, 
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for Madame Duclaux knows the secret of that art as do few, if any, 
writers of to-day. Here within a compass of less than 350 pages we 
have a history of nineteen centuries told with abounding and varied 
knowledge, with penetrating and subtle judgment, and with remarkable 
literary power and charm. Every page of this book tingles with life. 
Every chapter is a gem of historical narration. The details of the com- 
position and the picture as a whole are drawn and painted with delicacy, 
precision, and firmness of line, with mastery of coloring, with a dra- 
matic sense that is never absent and that never loses its self-control, 
with rare psychological and spiritual insight and understanding. This 
history is not only studded with delightful vignettes of a large number of 
striking historical figures, is not only filled with brief but breathing inci- 
dents, but it is instinct with the genius of the French people, and it 
leaves with the reader the sense of the scope and sweep of French 
history. 

Here is a characterization of Louis XI. : 

To the average English playgoer, Louis XI. is a personage of a grisly 
yet comic odiousness, something like a French Hunchback-Richard. But 
to the student of history this unamiable individual appears as a great 
king, the precursor of modern royalty; in fact, one of the monarchs that 
France could least have spared. An ungrateful and rebellious son, a 
neglectful, indeed a cruel husband to that unhappy poetess, Margaret of 
Scotland; a false friend, a treacherous guest, a hypocrite, an egoist, a 
hypochondriac, and a miser; and with no grace of mind or person to 
carry off and compensate so many disadvantages (for this great prince 
was, to look at, the merest lout, with shabby clothes all wrinkled round 
his crook-kneed spindle legs, and a battered slouch hat throwing a 
friendly shadow on his long, coarse nose), still Louis XI. was a person 
of parts and a man of power. He was patient and wise, and knew how 
to draw the maximum profit from every disagreeable experience. As 
heir to the throne he had been the friend of the feudal nobles, and had 
raised more than one revolt against the centralizing government of his 
father, Charles VII. But when his time came to reign, he turned his 
coat with a vengeance, and so much so that his outraged associates of 
yesterday, incensed by his cynical apostasy, banded themselves together 
in an alliance oddly misnamed the League of Public Weal ; but in the end 
Louis got the better of them all. The Universal Spider spread his web 
. . . and in his tangle of wars, treaties, matches and marriage contracts, 
last wills and testaments, contracts and bargains, he caught all the glit- 
tering flies of French feudality and sucked them dry (pp. 104-105). 

Madame Duclaux, long admired as an English poet and essayist, has 
for many years been intimately associated with French life and letters. 
She explains in her preface her motive in writing this history. " I have 
written this little book, having in my mind's eye neither school boys nor 
historians, though I should indeed be proud if one and the other gave it 
their approval; but I had in view the class of cultivated and ignorant 
men and women to which I myself belong, and meant to offer them such 
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a book as I wish some one would write for me about Russia or Rumania 
or Serbia or even the United States." 

Madame Duclaux wrote this book as her particular form of war- 
work and "out of love and infinite respect for her two countries, the 
two great countries of Europe". She wears her learning lightly; but 
he would be an indurated and purblind pedant who should fail to see the 
wide knowledge, the rich cultivation, the critical competence, and the 
literary talent which have gone into the making of this volume. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

Alfred the Great, the Truth Teller, Maker of England, 848—899. 
By Beatrice A. Lees, sometime Tutor of Somerville College, 
Oxford. [Heroes of the Nations.] (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1919. Pp. xv, 493. $1.90.) 

Miss Lees's biography of Alfred the Great, first published in 191 5, 
has recently (1919) been reissued as a volume in the Heroes of the 
Nations series, for which the work seems to have been originally in- 
tended. That a biographical study of the career that "saved England 
for the English " deserves a prominent place in such a series is beyond 
dispute. Unfortunately, however, the materials for such a study are 
scanty and unsatisfactory. Miss Lees has, therefore, construed her 
task somewhat broadly; she has written a history of Wessex and the 
adjacent parts of England in the second half of the ninth century. In 
the first two chapters she discusses the state of Europe and England in 
the days before Alfred. Three important chapters describe the Alfre- 
dian state, the social life of the time, and its notable achievements in art 
and literature. The work closes with a discussion of the Myth of King 
Alfred. The remaining six chapters, comprising less than half of the 
volume, deal more directly with the personal life of the great king. 

Without question this biography is the best account of Alfred's reign 
that has thus far appeared. The available literary sources seem to have 
been studied with intelligent care, and the author has given due recog- 
nition to the interpretations of other scholars who have explored her 
field, such as Chadwick, Plummer, Steenstrup, Stevenson, and others. 
By a close study of topographical facts and philological evidence Miss 
Lees has found it possible to determine quite definitely the course of the 
Danish invasions of.southern England in the ninth century and to locate 
certain battle-fields, the sites of which have been in dispute; Aclea she 
identifies with Ockley (Surrey) and Ethandune with Edington (Wilts). 
She places the year of Alfred's birth at 848 and his death at 899. She 
holds that he was accepted as overlord by the Welsh and would like 
to claim a similar honor for him in the Danelaw (pp. 393, 397). Miss 
Lees does not regard the king's experiment with a navy as wholly suc- 
cessful, but she finds that there are " signs of an organized system of 
fortification in Wessex and English Mercia in 893 ", which she is in- 



